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THE  POSITION  AND  POLICY 


OF  THE 


DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 


We  lay  before  our  readers  to-day  an  able  and  interesting  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Chief  Justice  Caton,  of  Illinois,  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  position  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  This  paper  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Gov.  Sey- 
mour, of  this  state,  and  was  suggested  by  a  conversation  between 
the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  named  ;  Judge  Catox,  after  his 
return  to  the  West,  having  elaborated  his  views  and  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  Governor  in  the  form  in  which  we  submit  it  to  our 
readers.  It  was  intended  only  for  the  private  perusal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  the  writer  has 
reluctantly  consented  to  its  publication,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  who  have  thought  it  might  contribute,  in  this  dark  period, 
to  reassure  the  public  mind  and  to  check  the  spirit  of  rashness 
which,  unhappily,  at  a  time  like  this,  is  too  apt  to  control  the 
action  of  political  parties. 

Chief  Justice  Caton,  although  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  a  friend 
of  the  late  Judge  Douglas,  has  not  for  twenty  years  past  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics,  having  been,  during  that  period,  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  at  present  the  Chief 
Justice  of  that  Court.  In  common  with  all  friends  of  the  Union, 
and  of  Constitutional  Rights,  now  so  ruthlessly  invaded  by  the 
Administration,  he  feels  called  upon  to  put  forth  an  effort  to  save 
the  country  from  the  evils  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
civil  libert)?-.  Although  written,  as  its  date  indicates,  early  in  the 
winter,  the  publication  of  this  able  paper,  at  this  time,  will  serve 
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a  good  purpose,  no  less  in  the  direct  influence  which  it  will  exert 
upon  the  public  mind,  than  in  its  tendency  to  call  forth  produc- 
tions from  our  leading  statesmen  upon  the  points  involved  in  the 
the  discussion. 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  public  mind  is  excited 
by  the  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  public  apprehension  about  equally  divided  between 
the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the  States  in  rebellion  to  over- 
throw the  Government  and  destroy  its  power,  and  the  almost 
equally  desperate  struggle  of  the  party  in  power  to  turn  the  war 
to  partisan  advantage,  even  at  the  expense  of  every  principle  of 
state  rights  and  of  personal  and  public  liberty,  it  becomes  the 
Conservative  men  of  the  country  to  act  with  coolness  and 
judgment  and  so  to  shape  their  policy  as  to  defeat  the 
rebels  against  the  Government  at  the  South,  and  the  conspi- 
rators against  civil  liberty  in  the  loyal  States.  We  understand 
the  position  of  Judge  Caton  to  be  the  same  which  animated  the 
people  of  the  North,  when,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
President  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  a  war  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  they  united  as  one  man  in  an  enthusiastic 
movement  in  behalf  of  an  object  so  grand  and  glorious.  We 
understand  him  to  insist  that  the  principle  then  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  as  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war,  shall  still  be  ad- 
hered to,  and  that  the  departure  from  that  principle,  which  has 
marked  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Administration,  shall  neither 
find  justification  in  the  public  voice  of  the  country,  or  turn  the 
Conservative  masses  from  the  line  of  duty  upon  a  question  which 
vitally  affects  the  very  foundations  of  Republican  Government. 

Patience  and  patriotism  are  severely  tried  by  the  existing  state 
of  things,  but  let  us  exercise  the  one  and  obey  the  promptings  of 
the  other,  until  the  rebel  enemies  of  our  Government  and  the  abo- 
lition enemies  of  our  Constitutional  rights  and  liberties  are  alike 
discomfitted.  One  great  blessing  the  Nation  has  already  expe- 
rienced in  the  dissolution  of  the  late  corrupt  and  vicious  Congress 
— other  reforms  will  gradually  but  surely  follow,  if  we  but  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  legitimate 
and  only  principle  upon  which  the  war  can  be  prosecuted,  and 
adopting  the  expressive  motto  of  Gov.  Seymouk,  in  the  late  cam- 
paign in  this  State — "  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws.' 
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LETTER  FROM  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CATON. 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  — 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  requested,  I  will  pencil  down  some  sugges- 
tions which  I  made  to  you  orally  a  few  days  since,  in  reference  to 
western  sentiments  on  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with 
some  reflections  upon  the  late  elections. 

You  are  undoubtedly  correct  that  the  northwest  will  never 
consent  to  a  separation  of  the  Union,  leaving  the  lower  Mississippi 
in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  Our  interests  are  agricultural,  and  upon 
a  market  for  our  products  depends  our  well  being — I  might  almost 
say  our  existence.  Before  the  war  we  supplied  the  plantations  of 
the  south  with  their  horses  and  mules,  their  corn  and  their  bacon. 
This  plantation  market  consumed  most  of  the  products  of  the 
counties  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
any  surplus  found  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  cities  and  foreign 
countries  through  that  great  river.  By  the  war  we  have  lost  this 
market  and  this  outlet,  and  our  products,  which  formerly  went 
south,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  northern  transports  and  north- 
ern markets,  overloading  the  former  and  glutting  the  latter.  As 
an  inevitable  consequence,  while  money  has  depreciated  nearly 
one-third,  the  prices  of  our  great  staples  in  the  hands  of  our 
farmers  have  remained  stationary,  or  have  receded  in  some  instan- 
ces more  than  half.  At  the  last  presidential  election,  on  the  Ohio 
river  mules  were  worth  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  head.  Now  our  graziers 
cannot  realize  more  than  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-dollars  per 
head,  notwithstanding  the  great  consumption  by  the  army ;  and 
horses  have  depreciated  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  If  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  have  found  means  to  make  money  by  the 
war,  to  the  western  agriculturist  it  has  proved  an  unmitigated 
burden,  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  restoration  of  peace  and 
of  the  Union.  The  former  without  the  latter  would  render  per- 
manent that  which  we  now  look  upon  as  but  temporary.  Hence 
has  the  West  fought,  and  so  will  she  fight,  not  for  the  desolation 
of  the  South,  and  the  final  destruction  of  her  plantations,  but  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.     Hence  has  Illinois  furnished  more 


than  ten  thousand  troops  above  her  quota.  If  a  draft  has  been 
necessary  in  any  portion  of  the  west,  it  has  not  been  where  the 
influence  of  this  plantation  market  has  been  directly  felt.  I 
repeat,  we  can  never  consent  that  the  lower  Mississippi  shall  pass 
into  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  radical  Abolitionists  prefer  a  separa- 
tion to  a  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was  with  all  the  rights  of 
the  states  as  they  exist  under  the  Constitution,  including  slavery; 
and  just  so  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  North  and  of  Congress,  are  determined  to  admit  a 
peace  upon  the  old  basis,  they  will  labor  for  a  separation.  They 
seem  determined  to  invent  and  practice  every  provocative  possi- 
ble toward  the  South,  in  order  to  produce  and  continue  a  degree 
of  alienation  which  shall  prevent  them  from  embracing  the  tender 
which  the  conservative  North  is  ready  to  offer  them,  to  return  and 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  unimpaired.  These  pro- 
vocations, in  connection  with  the  known  state  of  feeling  pervad- 
ing the  whole  community  South,  render  any  hope  that  they  will 
embrace  the  Democratic  offer  to  return  and  resume  the  status  quo 
ante  helium,  entirely  futile  at  the  present  moment.  They  will, 
with  bitter  contempt,  spurn  this  offer  now,  let  it  come  from  whom 
it  may.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Southwest  as 
well  as  in  the  Southeast.  Victories  must  be  won  before  they  will 
listen  to  reason  from  any  party  and  accept  reunion  on  any  terms. 
Were  the  Democrats  in  power  to-day,  they  must  win  victories 
before  they  could  save  the  Union.  If  these  victories  are  won  while 
the  Abolitionists  rule,  may  not  the  South  accept  peace  from  us 
when  we  attain  the  control,  quite  as  readily  as  if  won  under 
Democratic  auspices? 

What  shall  be  done  in  this  contingency  ?  The  answer  of  ninety- 
nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at 
the  October  and  November  elections  is  and  will  be  :  The  war  must 
be  prosecuted  earnestly  and  to  the  last — not  to  crush  and  conquer 
the  South,  but  to  crush  and  conquer  the  rebellion.  If  a  ten  years' 
war  is  necessary,  rather  than  give  up  the  Union  they  accept  it — 
sorrowfully,  it  is  true,  but  earnestly.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
whatever  the  fortunes  of  war  may  be  this  winter,  and  especially  if 
success  shall  attend  our  arms,  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  brought 
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under  Democratic  influences,  or  even  if  the  South  can  be  brought 
to  believe  that  conservative  principles  have  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendency in  the  North  as  to  admit  a  peace  on  the  old  basis,  and 
protect  them  in  their  fair  constitutional  rights,  then  peace  is  possi- 
ble after  the  fourth  of  March,  when  the  new  Congress  will  come 
into  being.     To  render  this  possible — to  excite  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  South  will  return  to  the  Union  on  the  old  basis — it  is  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  disabused  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  a  peace  party  on  the  basis  of  separation. 
Whatever  this  or  that  Democrat  may  think  or  feel  about  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  certain  it  is  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  old 
Democratic  party— that  is  to  say  the  Douglas  portion  of  it,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  formerly  voted  with  the  Republicans,  but  at 
the  late  elections  voted  with  us,  at  least  in  the  West,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  is  true  in  the  East— are  fixed  in  the  determination 
that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  till  the  rebellion  is  put  down,  or 
till  those  in  revolt  will  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Indeed,  this  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  upon  the 
determination  not  to  submit  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union— 
which,  as  before  stated,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  settled  question, 
at  least  in  the  West, 

When  the  rebellion  was  inaugurated,  its  promoters  professed  to 
believe,  and  no  doubt  most  of  them  did  believe,  that  they  would 
not  only  meet  with  sympathy,  but  with  material  support,  from  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  ;  and  but  for  this  belief  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  could  have  deluded  their  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  secured  their  acquiescence  in  the  revolt.  All  now  see 
how  fatal  was  that  delusion,  They  should  be  told  in  time 
th^t  the  hope  that  the  late  elections  are  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  secession  is  a  delusion  equally  great  and  must  prove 
equally  fatal.  The  Northern  Democracy  stands  now  where 
it  has  ever  stood.  It  will  support  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  while  it  will  guarantee  to  every  portion  of  it  all  the 
rights  and  all  the  privileges  stipulated  in  the  Constitution.  To  this 
extent  and  for  these  purposes  the  Democratic  party  must  be  con- 
sidered a  war  party,  and  in  its  support  and  prosecution  it  will  vin» 
dicate  its  ancient  renown  for  steadiness  of  purpose — for  pursuing 
its  object  with  a  calm  and  determined  energy  which  evinces  ita 


faith  in  its  principles,  and  which  ever  has  and  ever  will  in  the  end 
secure  its  triumph.  While  we  must  prosecute  the  war  to  the  end 
proposed,  we  will  do  it  without  malice  and  without  vindictive- 
ness,  and  upon  those  humane  and  Christian  principles  which 
should  illustrate  the  civilization  of  the  great  Republic,  and  espe- 
cially when  warring  with  our  own  brethren  for  the  sole  purpose 
that  we  may  hereafter  live  with  them  in  peace  and  amity.  The 
taunt  of  those  fanatics  who  are  blinded  by  rage  and  the  imaginary 
wrongs  of  the  negro,  that  we  would  conduct  the  war  "with  kid 
gloves"  and  "  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  enemy,"  shall  not  drive  us 
back  to  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  or  compel  us  to  a  war  of 
extermination  instead  of  reconciliation.  Every  act  of  kindness 
and  mercy  opens  a  new  avenue  to  reconciliation  and  peace  ;  every 
act  of  brutality  and  barbarity  closes  a  door  leading  to  these  results. 
Acts  of  brotherly  love  beget  fraternal  feeling  ;  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  and  injustice  lead  to  alienation,  retaliation  and  revenge. 
While  we  will  firmly  hold  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  use  it  too  with 
determination  and  resolution,  the  other  must  always  be  open  with 
the  proffer  of  peace  and  friendship  so  soon  as  they  will  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  due  to  the  South — it  is 
due  to  the  North — it  is  due  to  the  world — that  the  matured  and 
fixed  determination  of  the  Democratic  party  should  be  known  and 
thoroughly  understood  on  this  subject.  It  is  due  to  the  South, 
that  they  may  not  cherish  the  delusive  hope  that  the  late  elections 
mean  that  they  may  go  in  peace  and  destroy  this  Government. 
It  is  due  to  the  North,  that  those  have  come  to  our  help  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Government  back  within  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution,  may  know  that  they  have  not  been  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  rebellion  and  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution.  It  is  due  to  the  world  to  know  that 
our  late  triumphs  are  not  an  invitation  to  intervention,  or  an  evi- 
dence of  division  among  our  people  upon  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

The  readings  or  explanations  of  the  late  Democratic  successes 
have  been  various  and  opposite.  By  the  Republicans  it  is  said 
that  by  these  elections  the  people  have  condemned  the  lender 
mode  in  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted,  although  this  is 
directly  opposed  to  their  positions  before  the  election.   In  Europe 


they  were  a  condemnation  of  the  war  and  a  vote  for  separation  — 
adopting  the  Republican  theory  during  the  canvass.  The  South 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  awaiting  events.  Now,  the  true  mode  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  these  elections  is  to  read  their  ante- 
cedents. Not  what  the  Republicans  or  Abolitionists  said  of  us, 
for  that  would  sustain  the  foreign  explanations.  But  what  did 
our  friends  say  ?  What  did  our  papers  and  our  speakers  say  ? 
What  did  the  party  proclaim  as  its  principles,  to  the  support  of 
which  it  invited  and  claimed  the  suffrages  of  the  people?  These 
were  sustained  by  the  popular  vote,  and  these  tell  with  unerring 
certainty  what  these  elections  mean.  Did  any  representative 
speaker,  or  did  any  standard  paper,  advocate  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  or  a  peace  upon  the  basis  of  separation  ?  Our  enemies 
said  this  of  us  ;  but  we  denied  it  vehemently,  East  and  West,  and 
everywhere.  They  knew  and  we  knew  that  a  conviction  of  these 
charges  was  our  certain  defeat.  All  know  now,  and  knew  then, 
that  no  anti-war  party  could  succeed  with  the  people — that  the 
popular  vote  could  only  be  secured  upon  the  war  platform,  and 
the  only  difference  which  we  admitted  or  recognized  was  the 
principles  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted. 
We  all  insisted  —  papers,  orators  and  conventions — and  proved, 
too,  that  our  enemies  were  prosecuting  the  war  for  unconstitu- 
tional purposes  and  by  unconstitutional  means  —  that  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  arbitrary 
arrests  and  the  suspension,  or  rather  suppression  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  by  the  Executive  and  his  subordinates  was  equally 
a  violation  of  that  instrument.  It  was  upon  these  measures  we 
took  issue  with  our  opponents,  and  not  upon  a  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  upon  these  issues  the  popular  verdict  has  been  rendered. 
Both  parties  went  to  the  country  admitting  and  advocating  the 
propriety  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war.  The  whole 
country  then  —  both  parties  —  were  for  the  war.  There  were 
individual  exceptions  no  doubt  on  both  sides,  but  they  entertained 
their  opinions  in  silence  and  voted  for  that  party  which  approach- 
ed nearest  their  views.  There  were  no  doubt  some  few  who 
voted  with  us  who  have  ever  been  disgusted  with  the  war,  who 
have  ever  sympatnized  with  the  rebellion,  and  think  the  South 
has  a  right  to  separate  and  go  in  peace,  but  they  are  very  few. 


There  are  many  more  Abolitionists  who  feel  that  the  South  can 
never  be  conquered  but  by  extermination,  which  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  is  impossible,  and  that  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
will  insure  Democratic  ascendency  and  result  in  a  restoration  of 
tha  Union  as  it  was  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  hence 
they  are  for  a  separation  and  a  peace,  at  once,  which  they  deem 
preferable  to  the  old  Union.  Neither  party  countenanced  these 
extreme  views,  and  to  have  done  so  would  have  insured  certain 
defeat. 

Where,  then,  did  we  get  our  votes?  There  were  not  enough 
old  Democrats  to  give  us  the  victory.  We  must  get,  and  did  get, 
accessions  from  the  Republicans, — -from  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Lincoln, — who  helped  to  place  the  present  Administration,  inclu- 
ding the  Congress,  in  power.  How  did  we  get  these  votes  ?  Why 
did  they  leave  the  Republicans  and  come  to  us?  It  was  because 
the  Republican  party, — the  Administration,  ceased  to  represent 
their  views.  They  disapproved,  it  is  true,  but  still  tolerated 
arbitrary  and  illegal  arrests,  perhaps  because  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment did  the  same  thing  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  with 
Union  men  in  the  South.  But  it  was  the  Proclamation  which 
produced  the  revolution  in  the  North, — a  peaceful  and  a  Consti- 
tutional revolution.  The  process  of  reasoning  which  brought  to 
our  ranks  such  accessions  of  patriotic  men,  and  will  bring  to  us 
many  times  more  in  the  future,  was  not  uniform  among  those  who 
deserted  the  opposite  party  and  came  to  us  ;  while  all  were  influ- 
enced by  substantially  the  same  causes.  As  the  human  mind 
differs  in  different  men,  so  will  men  reason  differently  from  the 
same  facts  while  arriving  at  the  same  result. 

As  for  some,  if  not  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  acces- 
sions during  the  late  elections  they  saw  that  in  his  Inaugural 
Address  Mr.  Lincoln  had  proclaimed  that  he  would  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  not  violate  it.  That  he  had  approved  most 
cordially  the  Crittenden  resolutions  passed  at  the  special  session  in 
July,  1861.  That  he  had,  in  fact,  disapproved  of  the  conGscation 
law,  and  finally  signed  it  with  great  reluctance  and  virtually 
under  protest.  AIL  approved  of  his  Greeley  letter  as  showing 
that  he  was  prosecuting  the  war  only  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.    He  had  revoked  the  Fremont  and  Hunter  orders  pro- 
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fessing  to  free  the  slaves  in  their  respective  departments,  and  had 
removed  both  these  Generals  from  their  commands,  and  finally 
in  his  answer  to  the  Chicago  Clerical  Committee,  he  had  again 
publicly  committed  himself  to  a  conservative  and  constitutional 
course,  and  had  by  most  unanswerable  arguments  and  illustrations, 
pointed  out  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  the  course  which  they 
urged  upon  him.     Many  of  these  old  Lincoln  men  —  the  old  con- 
servative Webster  and  Clay  whigs,  who  constituted  the  conserva- 
tive element  of  the  Republican  party,  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  honest  and  truthful  in  these  professions, 
and  faithfully  represented  his  own  real  convictions,  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  desired  to  conduct  his  administration  and  to 
prosecute  the  war.     These  men  saw  with  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion his  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  September,  only  ten  days  after 
his  answer  to  the  Chicago  Committee,  before  whom  he  had  so 
nobly  vindicated  himself.     How  was  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
They  believed  still  in  his  truth  and  proverbial  honesty.     They  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  been  merely  acting  a  part  falsely,  that  he 
might  the  more  securely  adopt  the  radical  measures  of  the  wTild 
fanatics  who  had  been  howling  around  him  and  embarrassing  and 
abusing  him  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration, 
but  they  thought  that  his  firmness  of  purpose  had  given  away. 
He  had  yielded  to  a  pressure  which  a  Jackson  would  have  defied 
but  which  he  could  not  resist.     Of  this  pressure  he  had   often 
complained,  sometimes  publicly, —  oftener   in   private.     To   the 
border  state  delegation   particularly  had  he  complained  of  this 
pressure,    and   intimated   that  it  was   backed   by  the  threat  of 
defection  and  desertion  by  those  whose  support  he  could    not 
spare.     They  saw, —  the  whole  world  saw  whence  this  pressure 
came.     All  the  Northern  States  were  in  the  control  of  one  party. 
Not  one  Democratic  Governor,— -  not  one  Democratic  Legislature 
to  which  he  could  look  for  support  and  relief.    All  were  Republi- 
cans and  most  of  them  of  a  radical  and  violent  character.     Many 
of  them  were  bold  bad  men,  who  would   scruple  at  nothing  to 
attain  their  ends,  even  to  the  overturning  of  the  Government,  and 
a  daring  usurpation.    They  saw  that  upon  such  men  he  was 
entirely  dependent  for  his  army  if  not  for  his  treasury. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  consented  to  the  plao 
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of  raising  the  volunteer  forces  through,  the  state  executives,  and 
allowing  them  to  appoint  all  the  regimental  and  company  officers. 
At  this  juncture  there  were  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
assembled  and  organized  in  these  states,  held  and  controlled  by 
the  State  Governors  and  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  them 
and  still  subject  to  their  military  orders  as  their  superior  officers. 
Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  these  Governors  were  clamorous  for  radi- 
cal measures  —  for  the  Proclamation,  —  a  measure  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe  would  crush  the  rebellion  and  end  the  war  directly, 
and  that  without  it  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

Here  was  the  pressure.  Here  was  a  visible,  tangible  power 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  Government  and  hurl  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
the  Presidential  chair,  —  a  measure  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  was  actually  contemplated,  at  least  by  a  portion  of  these 
state  executives,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  would  not  have  been 
actually  accomplished  had  the  President  not  finally  yielded  ?  Then 
there  would  have  been  no  peaceful  October  and  November  elec- 
tions. The  conservatives  would  then  have  had  a  double  task  to 
perform  and  would  have  achieved  a  double  victory.  True,  he 
resisted  and  complained  till  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  at  Altona 
was  about  to  assemble,  and  give  shape  and  unity  to  this  mighty 
force,  and  then  who  shall  say  for  himself  that  he  would  not  have 
yielded  ?  No  doubt  there  are  men  who  would  not  have  given  way 
to  this  threatening,  crushing  pressure,  but  they  are  the  men  who 
would  never  have  allowed  this  combination  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution,  to  have  assumed  such  vast  proportions. 

Here  were  facts  which  have  already  become  history,  and  these 
are  the  constructions  given  to  them  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
conservative  Republicans  who,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  had  been 
devout  followers  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  who 
believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  truth  when  he  said,  that  at  heart 
he  was  opposed  to  the  violent  doctrines  of  the  Proclamation,  and 
they  firmly  believed  that  he  only  yielded  his  own  judgment  and  de- 
serted his  own  cherished  policy  under  this  almost  resistless  pressure. 
They  believed  that  the  Abolitionists  had,  with  violent  hands,  seized 
him  and  demanded  of  him  the  Proclamation  and  a  change  of  policy 
on  pain  of  deposition.  They  saw  there  was  no  way  of  wresting 
him  from  this  violent  grasp  —  of  disenthralling  him   from  the 
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meshes  in  which  they  had  entangled  him,  that  he  might  conduct 
the  Government  and  prosecute  the  war  upon  Constitutional  princi- 
ples, and  for  Constitutional  ends,  but  in  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Thus  reasoned  a  portion,  but  not  all  of  those,  who  had  become 
disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  new  policy  so  suddenly  inaugurated 
at  Washington.  Others,  and  there  are  no  doubt,  many  of  them, 
who  believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  at  heart  been  in  deep  sympa- 
thy with  the  most  radical  from  the  beginning,  and  had  only 
affected  moderation  as  a  matter  of  policy.  When  they  looked 
back  and  remembered  all  he  had  said  and  done  they  could  see  this 
radicalism  cropping  out  on  many  occasions,  as  when  he  caressed 
and  countenanced  Wendell  Phillips,  and  many  other  indications 
equally  suggestive,  and  upon  a  review  of  his  writings  and  sayings 
designed  to  create  an  impression  of  a  conservative  purpose  they 
found  certain  reservations  and  qualifications  indicating  a  predeter- 
mination to  adopt  the  radical  policy  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so 
safely.  They  now  believed  that  while  he  had  "  held  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,"  he  designed  "  to  break  it  to  the  hope."  This 
class  of  men  left  him  in  disgust,  for  they  had  lost  all  faith  in  his 
integrity. 

Again,  there  were  others  whose  attention  was  arrested  princi- 
pally by  the  imbecility  of  the  Administration.  While  it  was 
obstinate  it  was  weak.  It  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
magnitude  of  the  rebellion  and  the  resources  and  the  endurance  of 
the  South,  and  was  utterly  unable  effectually  to  use  the  vast  re- 
sources placed  in  its  hands  so  as  to  produce  any  adequate  results. 
They  believed  that  the  President  was  not  a  judge  of  men  nor  of 
things.  That  he  could  neither  conduct  the  war  himself,  nor  com- 
prehend the  capacity  of  others  to  conduct  it.  That  the  whole 
history  of  the  Administration  was  a  combination  of  obstinacy  and 
vacillation.  The  Proclamation  as  a  war  measure  completed  their 
disgust  and  destroyed  their  last  hope  in  the  ability  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  mere 
child's  play  on  a  grander  scale  than  was  ever  before  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  They  felt  that  the  interests,  nay  the 
life,  of  the  nation  were  wickedly  trifled  with  ;  and  that  the  time 
had  come,  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  for  the  great  mass 


of  the  people — whose  servants  our  rulers  are — whose  interests  are 
committed  to  their  hands — whose  country  and  whose  Government 
it  is  that  is  to  be  saved  or  lost— to  band  together  under  some  form, 
some  organization,  and  form  such  a  party  as  by  its  numbers  and 
influence  would  make  itself  heard  and  heeded  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  only  way  to  do  this  was  for  all  the  conservative 
men  of  the  Nation  to  rally  around  the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  was 
nearest  right ;  but  by  whichever  of  these  various  motives  or  con- 
siderations the  Republicans  who  came  to  our  support  were  influ- 
enced, all  agreed  in  the  last  conclusion.  All  saw  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  as  earnestly  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
was  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  They  saw  that  no  party  in  the  history 
of  this,  or  any  other  country,  had  ever  shown  more  disinterested 
patriotism  than  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Democrats  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Before  the  smoke  of  the  political 
battle  of  I860,  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in  power,  had 
cleared  away,  a  civil  war  was  inaugurated,  which  had  been  pro- 
voked and  induced,  though  certainly  not  justified,  by  the  wild 
fanaticism  of  the  very  leaders  of  the  party  which  had  placed  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  power,  and  Democrats  were  called  upon  to  go  and 
shed  their  blood  and  expend  their  substance  in  a  war  which  they 
believed  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  proper  conciliatory  course, 
which  they  had  recommended,  but  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tumely by  those  in  power.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  the 
Democrats  had  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  and 
hushed  the  involuntary  murmurings  that  the  war  was  needlessly 
provoked  by  that  wild  fanaticism  which  had  just  defeated  them  at 
the  polls,  and  they  had  rushed  to  the  ranks  under  Mr.  Lincoln, 
only  remembering  that  their  country  and  its  Constitution  were  in 
danger.  These  conservative  Republicans  had  witnessed  all  this 
and  they  appreciated  it.  They  saw  that  the  Democrats  had  come 
up  to  the  support  of  the  country  even  more  cheerfully  and  earnestly 
than  had  their  political  opponents,  in  whose  hands  was  all  the 
patronage  of  both  the  civil  and  the  military  administration.  All 
could  see  that  the  Democrats  had  boldly  fought  and  freely  bled 
from  no  sordid  motives, — to  maintain  no  party  ascendancy,  but 
solely  to  maintain  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
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When  we  saw  all  this,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  them 
that  to  the  Democratic  party  alone  they  must  look  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  Union. 
They  found  only  in  the  Democratic  party  those  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  always  maintained,  or 
professed  to  maintain,  until  he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  as 
some  of  them  believed,  against  his  own  settled  convictions  of  right 
and  policy.  Thus  alone  could  he  be  enabled  to  return  or  be  forced 
back  to  his  own  conservative  policy,  which  afforded  the  only 
hope  of  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war  and  a  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Constitution. 

Seeing  all  this,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  abandon  their  old  po- 
litical associates,  who  had  already  abandoned  the  principles  upon 
which  the  war  had  hitherto  professedly  been  conducted,  if  not  the 
President  of  their  choice,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  Democrats. 

This  is  the  true  explanation  where  the  votes  came  from,  and 
why  they  came,  which  gave  us  the  victory — which  produced  this 
great  political  revolution. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  this  wild  and  destructive 
radicalism  of  their  Abolition  leaders,  which  now  reigns  supreme 
in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress,  abandoned  them  and  came  to  us 
during  the  late  canvass.  Indeed,  only  the  most  reflective  and 
sagacious  of  them  were  prepared  to  do  so,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Were  the  election  to  be  repeated  to-morrow,  ten 
would  vote  with  us  now  where  one  did  in  November.  The  per- 
sistent and  envenomed  abuse  of  Democratic  loyalty  by  the  political 
papers  and  orators,  which  alone  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 
and  hearing,  induced  many  to  actually  doubt  whether  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  if  once  in  power,  would  sustain  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  restore  the  Union  and  vindicate  the 
Constitution  ;  while  others  had  not  sufficiently  analyzed  their  own 
feelings,  in  view  of  the  altered  and  peculiar  state  of  things,  to 
enable  them  to  break  away  from  old  names  and  old  associations, 
and  to  overcome  old  prejudices  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.  But  thanks  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
American  people,  enough  saw  the  truth  and  acted  upon  it  to 
overthrow  those  dangerous  men  whose  manifest  and  even  declared 
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object  is  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  and  who 
will,  in  history,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  leaders  of  this  rebel- 
lion. Posterity  will  be  divided  upon  the  question  as  to  which  are 
the  wickedest  and  which  the  greatest  traitors. 

The  true  course  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  future  is  mani- 
fest. We  must  walk  in  the  light  of  the  past.  If  we  would  main- 
tain the  ascendancy  already  attained,  and  augment  our  ranks  by 
the  accession  of  those  Republicans  who  are  disgusted  and  alarmed 
by  the  radical  policy  of  the  Abolition  leaders,  and  who  desire  to 
prosecute  the  war  by  constitutional  means  and  for  constitutional 
ends,  we  must  pursue  a  course  alike  dictated  by  patriotism  and  by 
policy.  We  must  heartily  and  cordially  live  up  to  our  professions 
during  the  canvass.  We  must  show  no  lukewarmness,  or  hesi- 
tancy in  sustaining  or  prosecuting  a  war  which,  if  abandoned  by 
the  people,  must  result  in  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  the  des- 
truction of  the  Constitution  and  a  disgrace  to  this  people  which 
must  attach  to  them  and  their  posterity  through  all  time.  A  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  once  admitted — a  destruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution once  effected,  then  this  community  of  states  will  be  resolved 
into  its  original  element,  and  who  can  foretell  where  will  be  the 
end?  There  never  was  a  clearer  light  shining  before  public  men 
than  that  which  illuminates  the  way  in  which  we  should  walk.  We 
may  pursue  a  course  now  which  will  draw  to  our  party  all  the 
reflective,  substantial  conservatism  of  the  Nation,  by  the  aid  and 
support  of  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  wrest  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  the  desperate  hands  of  those  who  are  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  to  take  the  lead  of 
public  affairs,  and  finally  restore  the  couutry  to  peace,  unity  and 
happiness.  Or  we  may  by  another  course  repel  from  us  those  who 
have  now  come  to  our  help  and  given  us  the  victory,  as  well  as 
the  great  mass  of  the  Democrats  themselves,  and  leave  the  party 
literally  annihilated,  and  with  it  the  last  hope  of  the  country 
blasted. 

Yours  truly,  J.  D.  CATON. 

Ottawa,  111.,  Dec.  18,  1S62. 
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A   NEW  EDITION   OP   THE 

REVISED  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  STATUTES. 

ODF"    THIS    STATE, 


The  work  will  contain  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  the  general  laws  of  the  State  now  in  force. 

The  Revised  Statutes  proper,  will  be  published  precisely  as  the  Legislature  has  formed  them, 
up  to  the  present  time.  No  liberties  will  be  taken  with  them ;  no  portions  will  be  left  out,  because 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  New  Constitution,  the  Judiciary  act,  the  Code  of  Procedure,  or  any 
other  independent  enactment;  no  provisions  will  be  added,  though  on  the  same  subjects  with 
those  reached  by  the  Revised  Statutes.  But  the  text  of  the  law,  as  the  Legislature  has  enacted 
it,  will  lie  followed  with  severe  fidelity.  Thus  leaving  it  to  the  Courts,  whose  peculiar  province  it 
is.  to  decide  (where  the  Legislature  has  not  expressly  repealed  or  added  provisions)  how  far  the 
Statutes  have  been  modified,  enlarged,  or  annulled. 

This  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  text  is  carried  even  to  the  numbering  of  the  sections;  the 
Original  numbers  being  in  all  instances  preserved,  and  no  other  numbers  being  given.  So  that 
where  a  section  has  been  repealed,  its  number  is  dropped  out  and  the  other  sections  are  not 
affected  by  it.  and  where  sections  are  added  and  they  come  so  as  to  interfere  with  others,  they 
are  distinguished  as  §  22»  §  22b  and  so  on,  and  the  numbering  of  the  other  sections  is  undisturbed. 

The  object,  in  fine,  being  to  publish  the  Revised  Statutes  precisely  as  they  are,  and  not  as  the 
editor  may  deem  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  he  might  believe  the  courts  would  decide  them  to  be. 

The  General  Statutes  will  be  published  with  the  like  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  as  it  has  been 
enacted.  They  will  be  clustered  together  in  topics,  according  to  the  topical  arrangement  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  under  each  topic,  the  enactments  will  be  published  in  chronological  order, 
and  in  chapters  just  as  they  were  enacted. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  attempted  to  have  the  publication  contain  all  the  general  statutes  in  force 
in  the  year  1862,  just  as  they  are. 

To  each  section,  as  well  of  the  General  as  the  Revised  Statutes,  will  be  added  a  reference  to_  all 
the  reported  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  reference  to  the  particular  section,  from  the  earliest 
date  of  our  reports. 

There  will  be  four  full  and  minute  indexes:  one  to  each  Constitution,  one  to  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  one  to  the  General  Statutes,  with  references,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  General  Statutes, 
'  which  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

The  "Revivors"  Notes"  will  be  included  in  this  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  publishers 
having  purchased  the  copy-right. 

The  work  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  editor  for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  now  that  it 
approaches  completion,  has  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
jurists,  who  have  expressed  their  unqualified  approval  of  it.  We  are  permitted,  in  this  connection, 
to  give  some  of  their  opinions  of  the  work.  The  plan  was  also  submitted  to  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Duer,  during  their  lifetime,  and  received  their  approval. 

The  work  is  now  passing  through  the  press  of  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  with  entire  new 
type,  and  in  the  best  style  of  composition  and  press  work,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  February 
next.    Orders  are  solicited,  which  will  be  filled  according  to  their  priority  in  time. 

Albany,  October  23. 1862. 

WEARE   C.   LITTLE, 

I^a-w    Bookseller,    &c,    JPu/blislier. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

"The  great  care  which  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  in  collecting  and  placing  under  each  section,  a 
reference  to  alt  the  adjudications  bearing  upon  it,  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful.  I  think  the  work  is  needed, 
and  hope  you  mny  be  well  rewarded  for  your  great  labor  in  preparing  it. "  HENRY  R.  SELDEN. 

"Your  plan  for  the  collation  and  arrangement  of  the  general  laws  now  in  force,  grouping  together 
Bo  far  as  might  be  all  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  with  care  the  divisions  and  sectional 
numbers  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was,  I  think,  hnppily  conceived,  and  has  been  faithfully  executed. 
The  notes  and  references  to  judicial  decisions,  evidently  prepared  with  great  labor,  will  give  especial 
value  to  the  work  as  an  aid  to  professional  duties".  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN. 

"It  preserves  entire  the  text  and  numbers  of  the  sections  of  the  original  edition,  and  thus  enables 
the  diligent  student  and  careful  lawyer  to  compare  them  with  subsequent  statutes,  and  determine 
for  himself,  by  a  careful  comparison,  precisely  the  effect  of  subsequent  amendments  or  alterations, 
without  taking  the  mere  opinion  of  the  editor  or  compiler.  Jhe  references  at  the  foot  of  encb  section  to 
every  Bubaequent  6tatute,  either  altering,  amending,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  section,  and  to  every  ludicial  decision  construing  or  referring  to  the  same,  furnish  invaluable  guides 
,,v,  to  the  lawyer  and  judge.  The  incorporation  of  all  the  notes  of  the  revisers,  which  embrace  in  themselves. 
|Aj    valuable  digest  of  the  law  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. "  HENRY  HOGEUOO.M.      !  H 
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